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IMPORTANT Soy ANNOUNCEMENT. 


uy 


a. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


METALLIC és TO 


PEN MAKER THE QUEEN, 





VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro 
duced a NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OP 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 
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At th req of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G has introduced his 
WARRANTE | S( SHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their us 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writi wight im School 
Se tail by all Stat 1 Booksellers Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 






t the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


2 fTISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston-road, London.—Forty years’ 
ise of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVE RSAL 


M ire. ss the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the 
truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only 


of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be 


: . ‘. 
harmless to the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of 


human suffering ; the most pleas unt and benion in their operation ever offered 


to the world: and at the same time the most certain in searching out the root 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach 
of human means. The medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and fluids, They are named :— 


No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 7}d., ls. I}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 64d. ; 


family packets lls. each: also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, ls. 1}d. per 


box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, 
and all Medicine Venders. 

Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore 
the cause of all kinds of disease. 
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International: Memorial Church, 


TRUSTERS. 


BENJAMIN SCOTT, Hsq., Chamberlain. 
FRED. TOMKINS, Wsq., M.A., D.O.L. 
JAMES TOWNLEY, Esgq., &o. &e. &e. 


Every day is convincing thoughtful men that the mission of England and America is one; 
to spread our commerce, our freedom, and the gospel throughout the world. The more true 
christians of both countries are brought together and become acyuainted with each other 
the better for the Church of God ia this and in all lands. Deeply impressed with this con- 
viction, Dr. Fred. Tomkins, aided by numerons friends, has resolved to erect a church 
commemorative of the martyred President Lincoln, who did his part. so nobly in the great 
Divine work. Many of our most judicious ministers and Jaymen have been consulted, as 
well as a number of gentlemen from the United States, who regard the intended International 
Memorial Church most favourably. 

It has been felt that innumerable blessings would result from the more frequent inter- 
change of thought between ministers from the United States and those of our own country. 
Distinguished and devoted ministers of all denominations visit Great Britian from time to 
time whose names we do not know and whose voices we may neverhear. It is intended to 
establish in connection with the International Church on one part of the Sabbath an Ameri- 
can service, to be conducted exclusively by American ministers, supplying for one or more 
Sabbaths. It is intended also to have a second service at which some influential minister 
from the country shall supply for one month in the manner which was for nerly so popular 
at the Tabernacle. This will afford an opportunity for brethren in England and from the 
United States to hear and converse with each other, as. well as to engage in devotional 
exercises for the outpouring of the Spirit of God upon both nations. A third Sabbath service 
and the ordinary work of a Christian Church will be conducted by the stated minister. It is 
hoped that many and important results may follow from the commingling of Christians 
belonging to these two great nations and their union in prayer and praise in the sanctuary. 
In connection with the Church it is also proposed to build a large and suitable hall, to be 
called “Morley Hall.” This hall is to be fitted up as a library, and te bo suitable for 
conferences of Christians both British and American, in relation to the work of God in the 
world, and will be used for public meetings and the various purposes to which a hall is 
apy ropriate. © 

A fine building, at present used as a temporary Congregational place of worship, but to be 
hereafter employed as a school in connection with the Internatjonal Memorial Church, has 
been erected. The school is to be called the ** Lincoln School.” 

The property will be put in trust in the usual way. 

Contributions and promises towards the above object are carnestly solicited, and may be 
sent to Benjamin Scott, Eeq., Heath House, Weybridge, Surrey; Fred. Tomkins, Esq., 
Inner Temple, London, E.C. ; James Townley, Esq., Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
London, E.C.; Editors of the “Independent,” 674, Fleet-street. Ministers willing to give 
colleetions during the present year for*the object will oblige by intimating to Dr. Tomkins 
as above. Contributions already promised and money raised ; 


Samuel Morley, Esq., Londun £590. U. 0| Mr. Morley will recommend the 
Ladies of the Introductory Church 150 0 0 | fondon Chapel Building Society 
Collected already .. 610 0 0} to grant in free gift and in-loam: 
Dr. Fred Tomkins ed nee. viget Cena ae ree Mr Easebius Smith has promised 
to endorse the application £500 0 0 
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Tue Proprietors of the Iypepanpgnt have now the satis- 
faction of announcing that the First Number of the new 
Paper, with the above title, was published on Frinay, 
January 4th, 1867. 


They desire to call attention to the following particulars :<~ 
1, This Paper is the ont Penny denominational Journal 


circulating among the aes and will 
command a larger cirele of teaders than any existing 
organ of the body. 


« 


2. The Inperxnpeyr will record the work dene by 
Independents in the United Kingdon—in its Colo- 
nies—on the Continent—and in the United States of 
America. 


3. It will diseuss the momentous questions of. the 
present day, especially with regard to their religious 
aspect and bearing, representing the opinions of the 
Ministers and Members of Independent churches 
generally. 

4, The Isperenpent will.furnish a most valuable 
medium for Advertisements, of all kinds, as arrange- 
ments are already made for the dissemination of the 
Paper by thousands, both at home and abroad. in 
every part of the world, 


. 5. The Iyperenpenr hasalready the largest circulation 
as a denominational organ—it is thoroughly catholic 
in spirit, and well.adapted for both young and old in 
the family. 
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Office for Publication and Advertisements, No. 
67, Fleet Street, London, E.C., entrance in White- 
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THE FREED-MAN. 


FREEDOM IN BLEEDING KANSAS. 

In 1859 we spent a few pleasant hours in the house of Mr. Knight, an English 
minister settled at Hadley Falls, in Connecticut. An interesting child was in 
the pastor’s study sadly crippled. On inquiring the cause of this affliction 
Mr. Knight gave us a most thrilling account of his pilgrimage with a band of 
two hundred of his people, who left their friends in New England and went 
1,500 miles to help to form an anti-slavery population in Kansas. Mr. 
Knight lost his wife and part of his family in the self-de nying struggle. They 
sunk from privation and fever in the swamps—far from their beautiful state of 
Connecticut, and surrounded by the ruffians of Missouri, who did not suffer them 
to rest by day or by night. There was no prospect in 1859 that the slave power 
would be broken, but our friend and fellow-countrymen even then had the sns- 
taining assurance that the sufferings borne in meek submission by his wife and 
friends for freedom would prove not to have been in vain. Now allis changed. 
Missouri itself is a free state, and greatly advanced in consequence of the tran- 
sition. We read therefore the following extract from Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
book on America, with special interest, in remembrance of the story we heard 
in the pastor’s library, but apart from personal associations we think all our 
readers will welcome the narration, as one of the episodes in the great American 
conflict that should have a place in the “‘ FrrEp-MaN.” 

** Well Sam,” say I to a blithe young negro of thirty-five years, a boy with quick eye and 
delicate razor-hand, as he powders my face and dabs the rose-water on my hair, in the 
shaving-room of Planter’s House, Leavenworth, ‘* where were you raised ?” 

*¢ Me riz in Missouri, sar.” 

*¢ You were born a slave then ?” 

** Yes, sar, me slave in Weston: very bad boss, always drunk and kicking poor nigger boy.” 

** And how did you get your freedom, Sam—did you go and fight ?” 

**No sar; meno fight; tink fighting big sin; meswim.” 

** Swim! Oh, yes; you mean you swam across the Missouri into Kansas, from a Slave 
State into a Free Stats 


**Dat true sar. One bery dark night me slip away from Weston; rund through the wood 
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along river-bank, down stream; get into de water by dem trees, and push ober to de mud 
bank (pointing to the great ridge of slime which festers in front of Leavenworth when the 
water runs low); there wait till morning, looking at the stars ob heaven and de lights in 
dese honses all about ; and when daylight come, creep out of de rushes and wade ober to the 
levee.” 

**Then you were free ? 

*¢ Had you any helpin your escape from men on this side of the river ?”—the slaves had 
always good friends in Kansas. 


” 


Sam answers with a smile. 


**No sar ; me get no help to ’scape; for me neber tell no one; ’cause me neber know afore 
the moment when me slip away. The Lord put itin my head. Me Methodist sar; most 
nigger boy in Missouri Methodist; me just come home from chapel, tinking of the wonder- 
fal ways of de Lord, when some one say, close in my ear, ‘rise up, Sam; run away and be a 
man.’ It was de voice of de Lord; I know it well. At first I not see what to do; me tink 
it quite wrong to run away and steal myself from boss—twelve hundred dollars. Den me 
tink it must be right to obey de voice ob de Lord, for me belong more to de Lord than to boss, 
and den I slip away into de woods.” 

** Of course you were followed ?” 

** Yes, sar,” says Sam, putting the last of his fine flourishes upon my face; * boss come 
over into Leavenworth, where. he find me in de street. ‘Come here you d—d nigger,’ he 
say, pulling out his revolver, and catching me by the neck. He gota boat all ready; den 
some people come up. ‘You let dat nigger alone,’ say one: ‘Puta knife intode d—d 
nigger,’ say another. Den come a big row; dey fight for me all day, and my side win.” 

The date of this little history was six short years ago. Missouri, the fertile State beyond 
the river, the forests of which I have before meas I write, was then aslave State, with a sparse 
but fiery population of slave-breeders and slave-dealers. Nine years before that time—that 
is to say, so late as 1851, when the world was gathering for its jubilee of progress in Hyde 
Park—all this wide region lying westward of the Missouri, from the river bank to the Rocky 
Mountains was without a name. A host of wild Indian tribes, Kansas, Cheyennes, Arappa- 
hoes, hunted over the great plains; following the elk, the buffalo, the antelope, to their 
secret haunts. Two great lines of travel had been cut through the prairies ; one leading south- 
ward to Santa Fé in New Mexico, the other running westward, by the Platte River, towards 
Salt Lake and San Francisco; but the country was still an Indian hunting-ground, in which 
the white man could not lawfully reside. Half a dozen forts had been thrown up by the 
Government in this Indian country—Fort Bent, Fort Laramie, Fort Leavenworth, Fort 
Calhoun, Old Fort—but rather with a view to guarding the red man’s rights than to helping 
the white traveller and trader in their need. But while the people of all nations were 
assembling in Hyde Park, and wondering at the magnificent country which had even then to 
be represented by an empty space, a swarm of settlers crossed the Missouri on rafts and in 
canoes, seized upon the bluffs between Fort Calhoun and Fort Leavenworth, threw up camps 
of log-huts, staked out the finest patches of land, especially those on the banks of creeks and 
pools, and so laid the foundation of what are now the populous and flourishing towns of 
Omaha, Nebraska, Atchison, and Leavenworth—cities of the free territory of Nebraska, of 
the free State of Kansas. 

Then commenced along the whole line of the Missouri River that fitful sanguinary strife, 
which earned for this region the mourning epithet of bleeding Kansas. It lasted six years, 
and was a prelude to the Civil War. 

Lawrence and Leavenworth were the results of this battle, of which Sam’s little story may 
be taken as a sample. 

Every one is aware that in the great feud between the free-soilers and the slaveholders of 
America, a truce had been made in 1820, which is known in history as the Missouri Compro- 
mise; by which act it was arranged between the parties that Slavery should never be 
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introduced into any western region lying beyond 36° 30’ of north latitude, excepting into 
such portion of Missouri as happened to stand above that line. 


Missouri Compromise was respected in the West. 


in their rear to the 


Slavery westward of the Missouri River, in the teeth of their own compromise, in violation 
of their own truce. 

The slaveholders of Missouri won one victory without a shot, in quietly—by a local act, 
which attracted no attention either in Boston or in New York—extending their own frontier 
westward, from the line drawn north and south through Kansas City, up to that of the river 
bank; adding six large and now populous counties to their State, and consequently to the 
area of the slave empire. 


Social Bands, and Sons of the South streamed over into these Delaware reserves, into these 
> 


Kansas hunting-grounds ; each boss, accompanied by his sons and his negroes, proceeding to 
help himself to the choicest lots. 


applauded, their success predicted. 


to be organized as slave 


territories. 


All the South went with them in their plans, though their action 
was in open conflict with the law. 


This act was absolutely illegal: but no one in the Eastern cities 
noted it until the bills effecting the change had become law, and the district had been 
peopled with masters and their slaves. 


the Free States. 


in the western country, as high north as Boston! 


founded in Massachusetts ; 


to their wagons, and pushed across the continent toward the Missouri, sworn to settle on the 
new Indian lands, to acc« 


and Atchison ; 


these sentinels that he owned any niggers, they placed him in an open boat, without food, 
without oars, and sent him floating down the 
meeting of Sons of the South was called in Westpor 
limits of Missouri, at which, after fiery eloquence, the 

‘‘That this Association will, whenever called upon by any of the citizens of Kansas Terri- 
tory, hold itself in readiness together to assist and remove any and all immigrants who go 
there under the auspices o 


The Squatter 


of the planters. 


‘*We will continue to lynch and hang, tar and feather, and drown, any white-livered 
abolitionist who dares to pollute our soil.” 


sturdy farmers, fervent professors, youthful poets, yoked horses 


xt the compromise of Congress, and, in their quality of free citizens, 
to vote a free constitution for Kansas. 


and when the first New Englander crossed the stream, being unable to answer 


‘the Northern Emigrant Aid Society.’ 
, & news sheet published in the town of Atchison (founded and 
named by David Atchison, Senator of Missouri), put forth in an early number this declaration 








































For thirty years that truce 
held good, and even when the war of freedom raged against Slavery on other fields, the 
As the final conflict neared, the two 
parties in the struggle showed an equal discontent with that act of truce. The slaveowners 
in Missouri, having an exceptional advantage in their State of settling with their slaves above 
the prohibited line, desired to carry their domestic institution backward through the country 
foot of the Rocky Mountains 
thence to the Pacific Ocean. 


even if they should not be able to carry it 


Secret societies sprang up in many States—Blue Lodges, 
Social Bands, Sons of the South, and many more, all pledged to aid these planters in carrying 


The game appeared to be wholly in their hands. 
From this new slave soil, which lies on the opposite bank, in front of my window, Blue Lodges 


From St. Louis to New Orleans, their courage was 
In Washington, the slave-dealing Senators, instead of 
calling these Missourian planters to account, and carrying out the law against them, sus- 
tained them in this outrage By a course of partizan agitations, they 
procured a fresh compromise, in which it was agreed that the question of Slavery should 
be referred back, generally, to the people of any unorganized country claiming to come 
within the Union either as a Territory or as a State. Such an act was supposed by the 
planters of Missouri and Kentucky to be an open declaration that Kansas and Nebraska were 
But now, New England came into the field. 
conversion of Nebraska from free soil into slave soil would have carried the line of Slavery] 


A Northern Emigrant Aid Society was 


The Blue Lodges were already hutted at Leavenworth 


rive derisive shouts and threats. 
Kansas border, but within the 


following resolution was carried : 


os 
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In July, 1854, thirty New England free-soilers crossed the river in open boats; they were 
well armed, and brought with them tents and provisions. Pushing up the Kansas River they 
rested at the foot of a fine bluff in the midst ofa rolling prairie, covered with flowers. Pitch- 
ing their tents and beginning to fell wood for shanties, they called the place at which they 
camped the City of Lawrence, from the name of their popular purse-holder. In August they 
were joined by seventy more, men like themselves, well-armed and resolute, prepared to found 
that city and to free that soil. Now had arrived the time for the Missouri men to shew their 
spirit; a hundred Yankees, separated from their friends by six great States, had come into 
their midst, daring them to carry out their threat of either hanging, lynching, or drowning 
everyone who should cross into Kansas without a negro slave in his train. Three hundred 
and fifty Sons of the South took horse, dashed over the shallow stream, and, having early in 
the morning formed a camp and thrown out pickets, sent word*into Lawrence that these new 
settlers must quit the territory promising never to return. Three hours were given the free- 
soilers in which to pack their things and get ready to march. A Yankee bugle summoned 
the immigrants to arms; a civil but decisive answer was returned to the Missouri camp and 
when the Sons of the South perceived that the Yankees were ready for the fray, and would 
be likely to fight it out so long as a man could hold his peice, they began to suspect each 
other, to doubt the goodness of their carbines, and to steal away. Dusk found [their camp 
much thinned; dawn found it broken up and gone. 

From that day Lawrence has grown and prospered. More than once it has fallen into 
Missourian hands, and the marks of grape and canister are seen upon some of its buildings ; 
but its free-soil people have never been driven out, and it is now a charming little city, with 
the brightness of a New England town. It is the capital of a free State. 

In these streets of Leavenworth many a fierce battle has been fought ; the Sons of the South 
living close at hand, in a score of villages on yon wooded banks. Blood has been shed in 
almost every lane, especially at the voting times, when thousands of the Missourians used to 
come across in boats, take possession of the polling booths: and return an overwhelming 
but fictitious majority in favour of a slave constitution. One good citizen, William Phillips, 
an advocate, was seized by Sons of the South for having signed a protest, as a lawyer, against 
the frauds which had disgraced the election; was forced into a boat and pulled up the river 
to Weston, on the Missouri side, where he was first tarred and feathered, then riddenon a 
rail, afterward put up to auction as a slave, and finally knocked down, amid frantic yells and 
menaces te a negro buyer. On his escape from Weston, Phillips returned to Leavenworth ; 
resolute in his free-soil faith, and ready for the post of danger in every fray. 

In another week from this date, it will be just,ten years since a gang of Blue Lodges started 
from the opposite bank, landed on this levee, took possession of the town, which lay com- 
pletely at their mercy for many hours, and under pretence of searching for arms—an utterly 
illegal search on their part—plundered and insulted the free-soilersin every house. Phillips 
refused to allow these fellows to come inside his door, on which the house was attacked and 
its owner killed. Before he fell, Phillips had shot two of his assailants dead. His house was 
burned to the ground, along with many other dwellings; and every free-soiler who could be 
found in Leavenworth was put on board a steamer and sent down the river. 

Yet the New Englanders rallied to their flag, with growing numbers and glowing passions, 
becoming genuine settlers on the land, which the Missouri men were not. Here, and else- 
where, it has been shown that Slavery, as a social system, lacked the solid fibre of a coloni- 
zing power. Slaves could not work the prairie land to profit; negroes toiling under a master’s 
eye and whip, required the rich soils of Mississippiand Alabama. With a pistol in one hand, 
a hoe in the other, these stout New Hampshire and Massachusetts lads fought on, toiled on, 
not only until they had gained a fair majority in the ballot-boxes, but won a full ascendancy 
in the open field. 


One of the comic incidents of this war was the battle of Black Jack, when Captain Clay Pate 
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(ominous name! ), a Virginian, who gavo himself airs as a professional soldier, put himself at 
the head of fifty-six Sons of the South, and threatened to eat up old John Brown of Osawa- 
tomie (afterward, unhappily, of Harper’s Ferry), and his band of twenty-seven free-soilers. 
Pate had organized his force like alittle army, with its horse and foot, its camp equipage, 
and its luggage train; and having just then been plundering Palmyra, a free-soil city, his 
baggage mules were heavily laden with the spoils of war. Brown made a fair fight by going 
out in theopen plains. After a lusty tug, Clay Pate surrendered to the tough old fellow 
—himself, with his sword, his luggage train, all the spvils of Palmyra, twenty-one hale men, 
the whole of his dead and wounded, and his gorgeous tent. 

In 1861, a few months after these citizens of Leavenworth had fought the battle for my 
friend Sam on this levee under my windows, the wounds of bleeding Kansas were stanched 


and healed by her admission into the Union as a free State. 


BRITISH INFLUENCE. 

The most potent influence that can be exerted by our country is that which is 
the most benign. The British fleet may bombard the ports of a foreign shore, 
or strike terror into the defenceless tribes along the coast, leaving behind a 
track of desolation and misery; but the force to penetrate the interior—to 
attract rather than repel—to inspire confidence, and to introduce the blessings 
of civilization must be exerted by an agency of very different character. The 
proofs of this transforming power are not wanting in regions of the globe that 
for ages seemed to be in hopeless barbarism. ‘The advantages arising from 
social renovation cannot be overestimated. Where changes of this kind have 
been permanently effected in the character and condition of the people, by the 
instrumentality alone fitted to secure them, furnished from various associations 
in our native land, the name of Great Britain has been held in the highest ad- 
miration. Millions of feeble and oppressed people have been made to feel that 
it was to them a talisman of protection and a star of hope. The indications are 
too numerous and painful to leave us to doubt that in many places this interest 
in our country has been altogether lost or taat it is sadly on the wane. We 
have before us recent correspondence from the African Coast, and we read lines 
like the following :—** We have lost all faith in the British Government 
through their bad Governors.” “King Aggery has been taken to Sierra Leone. 
Up to the date of his removal, he was doomed to opposition injustice and injury 
at the hands of the British representative authorities here. To say nothing of 
things like the attack made by officers and men of the 4th West India Regiment 
upon the natives here, British Government officials, as if under no Government, 
had only recently to make their way into the king’s prison, release the prisoners, 
attempt to take copies of the records of the king’s Court, and capture such 
natives as were regarded to have been in the way of their British Government 
officials. These were things which impelled the King to write to the adminis 
trator to the effect that if it was meant that the king and people should, from 
such singular treatment, be provoked to acts such as characterized the scenes in 


Jamaica, the administrator was mistaken, but that the king would rather refer 
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the matter to the (mother) government of England—and that if the administra- 
tor would drive the king and people to desperation, he, the administrator, should not 
be unprepared to bear the responsibility. One day after the receipt of the letter, 
Mr. Usher and two military officers with scarcely a dozen constables and soldiers 
went to the king’s house to take him. The king offered no resistance himself 
and even commanded all his subjects to refrain from rescuing him by dint of 
arms. The over-excitement (of the moment) of the people was thus cooled by 
a few words the king uttered as he passed along the streets leading to the 
Castle. He walked with that nobility that christianity alone accords, and he 
inspired almost every spectator with feelings before perhaps unknown tothem. At 
this moment it is on the lips of every native that the King of kings will protect the 
innocent and no more permit might to pass for right.” “The ery of the nation is 
great and he that is just and right is appealed to for vindication and deliverance.”* 
Under the British sceptre are untold millions whose colour and complexion 
differ from that of the people of the mother country. The men who have 
gained for the nation the highest honour in the remote parts of the empire lost 
sight of the different hue of these countless tribes in their warm and enlightened 
human sympathy and sense of right. Within the last few years there has been 
a sad deterioration in this respect. Young men who have passed their com- 
petetive examination for foreign service seem to regard the slang of contempt 
for the coloured races as an accomplishment and as an indication of spirit. 

Negrophobia in its worst type has entered some of our mission schools. 
The consequences are not far to seek. Of course there is a decay of the 
missionary spirit; and many who venture into the field prefer to keep within 
the range of European society in large cities. We ought to take warning from 
the condition of the white population of the southern states of America. In 
many districts of Virginia, the black labour they despised is fast leaving them. 
They now dread the migration of freedmen, and with neglected estates, desolate 
homes, and bankrupt fortunes, they must starve or work for themselves for 
subsistence. We feel the deepest concern that this cancer in the heart of the 
nation may not spread, lest it should paralyze the arm that should be vigorous 
to defend—and ever ready to help and relieve. We believe there are signs o1 
@ return toa more healthy feeling. It must not be forgotten that the real 
friends of the freedmen are comparatively few and that this is just the time for 
strenuous effort that our society may live through the time of indifference and 
prejudice, and be prepared for the glorious work yet to be achieved. One 
combined and noble effort may save all we desire to preserve. 


* We have the satisfaction to state th 1t Governor Blackall has been recalled, and King 
Aggery liberated on parole. 
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MR. PLUMMER AND MR. MOFFAT. cause of the freed-men. We have come to the 
Mr. PLUMMER, in a letter dated Berlin,| conclusion that none will enter on the work 
Malvern Road, Jamaica, 21st Jan., 1867,| with energy and perseverance who are not 
says: ‘*T have never been able to visit Morant | influenced by the highest motive and con- 
Bay and its neighbourhood as I promised, but} strained by the undying spirit of christian 
I will (D.V:) start for that locality early next | compassion. We would therefore commend 


year. I corresponded with friends there who | the ca to t 


1e attention of those who are 
state that the poor people are still suffering; | asking themselves how they can best con- 





some have built temporary residences, but | secrate their pr rty and their energies in 
ull are in a state of utter tituti I shall | the work of their own time. Let them weigh 
go to see for myself.” This simple statement mly and when alone the claims of these 
confirms our worst fears. The friends of} n ns. There can be no doubt that at this 
Jamaica have been so absorbed in other | juncture good might be effected the influence 


questions, that the suffering and neglected | of which might be felt to the remotest gener- 


people after all have been left in their p r ition N ct will close the door. For 


ing condition. Justice costs us so much that | ourselves, apart from all personal considera- 


we have nothing to spare for mercy, and yet | tions, we propose to occupy, the post discourag- 





not to shew some kind of compassion for tl »| ing as it may have seemed ,until the decisive 


miserable people, on the part of those who so | help shall come up. 





we are not in 


well know their condition, can scarcely be | er » the decline of interest in the 





said to be just; at least it is not consist 





un race we have abundant proof from 
Mr. Plummer himself is deeply interested in| a letter addressed by the venerable Moffat 
the work of raising the condition ofthe freed-|to his cousin in Edinburgh, in which he 


men. Hesays: “I ama t tablish | says: ‘*The public duties of the mission are 





an industrial school on my estate under my | quite enough for all the energies of a strong 


own supervision. Would the Freed-men’s|man. Besides these, 1am engaged in a work 
Aid Society help me tocarry out my plan by | which taxes body as well as mind severely, as 
either sending out a teacher fitted for such a | it leaves me scarcely a moment’s leisure. This 


vork, or make an annual grant for the pur- | wo.k is carrying a revised edition of the New 








pose. I will supply all t other necessaries, | Testament, in the native language, through 
such as buildings, land, &c. Schools of this| the press. Probably, you will have a tolerable 
kind are absolutely necessary s one | guess that this is no easy work, especially as 
of many openings presented here and there | I have to be constantly engaged in the printing 
in the vast and prom ing field of lanthy pic department, in which other elementary works 
labour. Trustworthy, | volent, and dis- | are preparing at the same time. But there 


interested people are r udy to co-operate | 18 some ¢ nsolation—ay, a g eat deal—in the 








with the Society in creating centres of useful- | conviction that one is not labouring for one’s 
ness. The darkness is tinged with the dawn | self, but for others, and for generations yet 


of hope. The work is 





and the need| unborn. The first edition of 4,000 copies is 
pressing, and we trust there are earnest and | now done, and it will require a much larger 


generous people in the mother country ready | edition of the revision as well as of the Old 





to co-operate. Certainly the juncture is very | Testament to supply the increasing demand. 
critical. We do not affect to conceal from} Readers ar creasing tm all directions, 
our friends that the Society has had up-hill | w/ is a ‘y cheering sign, for what are 
work and that the relation of some to itis only | people, or what can we make of people who 
nominal. We believe however that the con- | ha t a written language ? and whatever 


viction is growing in the minds of many that | may be the amount of oral instruction among 
the African race ought not to be neglected.|a people, permanent results cannot be ex- 


There is a spring in the 1 





ement for the} pected in the absence of books. I have seen 
Bazaar. Wehear from time to time of friends | a great deal accomplished when the barbarous 


who are beginning to feel deep interest in the | arid dégraded character of this country is 
| 
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taken into consideration, but I expected to} quested Mr. Teall to select particularly the 
have seen much more. The position of the | widows and orphans who have been deprived 
missionary in this country is not what it once|of their husbands and parents, and whose 
was. We were suspicious characters, dari-| circumstances are the most desperate, and I 
gerous to the community, runaways from our | have} notthe slightest doubt that Mr. Teall will 
own country, objects of mockery and oppres- | carefully carry out the benevolent intentions 
sion. Now, a missionary is known, his object | of the donors. ; 


wnderstood, and respected, too, beyond the I should have liked to have written you a 
Zambese. Any chief and every chief would | long letter to day, but have not time for the 
like to have a missionary. present mail. 

**T presume you would like to hear some- The new Government has not as yet done 


thing about our own dear selves. Well, when | anything to alleviate the distress in the island. 
you are reminded that I have been fifty years) We are waiting patiently to see what will be 
in the mission field, and my wife for a not|done. They have all the power and control. 





much shorter period, you will think we must | It will be necessary for the friends of the ne- 

be looking old and feeling old, too. Our) groes to watch the tendency of legislation. A 

directors have so much reason to be delighted | Bill is now about to be presented whereby trial 

and taken up with other fields, where prospe-| by jury is to be abolished, preliminary investi- 

rity is crowning their efforts, that it is feared) gation preparatory to trials and all the safe- 

that their zeal for Africa is beginning to cool.” | guards provided by the British constitution, 
The missionary spirit, we learn on every 





are in future +o be abolished, and sole power 
side is declining. Is there not a cause ?|in civil and criminal cases is to be vested in 
There never was an opportunity so direct and | a single judge who is to allow an appeal only 
so promising as that which is so wonderfully | in his discretion. This is going too far, and I 
given in the case of the millions of the freed- hope will not become law. There will be no 
men; if it be disregarded, can we wonder | security whatever to the subject if trials are to 
that the springs of christian sensibility should be of such an arbitrary natare. I shall write 
be dried up. Happy will it be for our churches | to you if the Bill is passed. It is said here it 
when they will again sing, as once they did} will pass, as the judges (Scotch advocates) 
with thrilling emotion— 

Let the Indian, let the negro, 


have already been appointed. 





In haste, with kindest regards, 


Let the rude barbarian see Believe me to be, 


That Divine and glorious conquest, Yours very truly, 
Once obtained on Calvary. e 


GHorrespondence, 


Josepu E. Davis, brother of Jefferson, having 
Kingston, Jamaica, 9th February, 1867, 


received from the President his old posses- 
My Dear Sir, sions on the Mississippi, has just let the 
I received your favour of the 20th Decem- |‘ Hurricane” and “Briarfield” plantations, 
ber, intimating the shipment of a bale of goods | in Warren county, to B. T. Montgomery, for 
by the “Fontabelle,” kindly sent by Mrs.| aterm ofyears. Mr. Montgomery, who is a 
Richardson and friends of Newcastle-upon- colored man, and “ one of the business mana- 
Tyne, for distribution among the unfortunate | g¢ rs” of the aforesaid Joseph, has projected 
sufferers during the suppression of the recent |a community of his own people, whom he 
disturbances here. The ‘“Fontabelle” has| expects, “‘by the pursuits of agriculture, 
just arrived here, but I have not yet been able | horticulture, and manufacturing and mechan- 
to get the case, but have directed it to be|ical arts, as well as the rising of stock, to 
shipped to Morant Bay, to the Rev. Mr. Teall,) attain as much prosperity and happiness as 
for distribution. I have at the same time re-| is consistent with human nature.”—Nation, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Me. Pirummer.—The charity schools are not 


forgotten. We wait only for the best 

opportunity for action. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. — Received with best 

thanks, a parcel of books from Rev. W. 


Cooke, D.D., for the Bazaar, also a case of 
beautiful articles, from the Misses Parmitter 
and Miss Orme, Froe Cottag: 


per Mrs. Waddington. 


Che Hreed-Man. 


APRIL, 1867. 


», St. Anthony’s, 


PREJUDICE AND PROTECTION. 

One of the most painful features in 
human character is that which reveals 
an unreasonable aversion to individuals 
e against the 


The prejudic 


and races. 


Irish is uncharitable and groundless. 
The depreciation and aversion to the 


French and against foreigners gene- 
rally has fostered pride and led to 
serious difficulties. The feeling which 
crops up in the oft heard expression, 
“T do not like the Yankees,” 


But perhaps 


is un- 
natural and disgraceful. 
the meanest and the basest aversion of 
all is that of hatred to the po 


Let us sup} God has not given 


r negro. 


1 
» that 
Ose that 


him all the bewitching cha 


rms of the 
dominant white man ; is that 
that he should be 


gard 


é ny res 


ison 
‘ 1 «itl " 
treated with less re- 


than a favourite dog or horse. 
We certainly have affection for these 
creatures, and are reward 
fold by the mute 


use the solecism, that their sagacity ex- 


ed a thousand- 


response, if one 


may 


presses. And yet we hear men saying 


every day when we appeal to them for 
help, “I hate the nigger, he should be 


” 


a slave. Time was when men were at 


least ashamed openly to utter these 
sentiments. They are however not 
ashamed now. The friends of the poor 
negro must therefore rally more closely 
around the despised, and resolve that 
he should be protected from those who 
hate him, and who, when they have the 
chance, do not hesitate to oppress him. 
Not till public sentiment comes up to 
the christian standard and determines 
to protect the weak, will philanthropy 
Not till the negro 
in every land is safe from the motley host 


have done her work. 


of his oppressors, will the British and 
Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, it is 
hoped, relax its efforts. There are 
more than seven thousand to be found in 
“Old England ” 


the knee to this Baal worship of race. 


who have not yet bent 


We are told “there were always slaves.” 
We know it. 
‘thefts, adulteries and murders,” but 
shall these 


Shall we “sin as with acart rope?” No. 


There were also always 


we defend enormities ? 
We appeal then atthe present for help 
for the Bazaar, for donations and for 
new annual subscribers. A small sum 


suffices t 


Direct 


o keep the Society in existence. 
help can only be afforded as 
friends furnish us with larger means, 
The ‘< 


which the oppressor we trust may yet 


Freed-man” alone is a power 


learn t 


oO respt ct. 


LIBERALITY OF FREED-MEN.—At Natchez, 


Mississippi, where the freed-men are quite 
numerous, they have purchased a church pro- 
perty “‘for 9,000 dols., pay 6.000 dols. down, 
and are to pay the other 3,000 dols. at the ex- 

I n of ten months.” Many of them give 
1 dollara month. Here are zeal and liberality 


worthy of imitation. They are poor, but 
and the Lord 


They deserve to be helped, for they 


and cheerful, such 


willing 
| loveth. 


| help themselves. 
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THE BAZAAR. 

It is characteristic of the English 
people to move slowly and cautiously 
in a new work—sometimes to halt as if 
in doubt, or for reflection—but, when 
once convinced, to go forward with in- 
vincible resolution, and to do far more 
than they seemed to promise. We 
shall find this to be the case in the 
Bazaar movement. So long as earnest 
and thoughtful christian workers pause 
to ask if the object is really worthy, or 
if anything will be done, all we can say 
seems to be lost. ‘The spring is want- 
ing, and their is no vital power. But 
we have passed the stage of uncertainty. 
Many real sisters of charity are giving 
their best energies to the work. They 
will not only take their own part, but 
stir up all their friends. Every day 
and every waking hour before the First 
of May, they will turn to the best account, 
by thought, work, correspondence, com- 
Doubts and 
what they 
now do they will do with might, and to 
The difference be- 


tween a listless and questioning in- 


bined with fervent prayer. 
objections are at an end; 


the latest moment. 


difference, and this simple and untiring 
devotedness is incalculable. It is im- 
possible to over-estimate the blessing 
that may arise at this juncture, from a 
thoroughly successful movement. Our 
country owes a duty to our own Freed- 
men which has been too long neglected. 
Let the work be taken up in earnest 
and it will go forward, and the effect 
will be felt through many generations. 

To whom can we look with so much 
certainty as to the mothers and daugh- 
ters of Great Britain. Statesmen, 
politicians, merchants, manufacturers, 


tradesmen, are all absorbed in their 
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arduous pursuits. They are too bur- 
dened with care, and carried along by 
public excitement to look with calmness 
into this work of christian philanthropy, 
yet it is closely connected with the 
stability and progress of our country 
and the welfare of the human race. 
Many are asking with eagerness 
“Are we too late for the Bazaar?” 
The Ladies’ Committee have so ar- 
ranged, that no willing worker shall be 
too late; 
extend the time of receiving articles to 


they have determined to 


|the close of April. Considerate and 


cena friends, and especially the 
Annual Subscribers of the Society will 
see that prompt remittances in money 
just now will be exceedingly helpful 


| and encouraging. 


MEETING AT BRIGHTON. 

A Public Meeting in behalf of the British 
and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society was 
held in the Pavilion, Brighton, on the 11th 

of March at three o’clock. LIEUTENANT 

CoLoNEL STEVENS occupied the chair. After 
singing, the Rev. Henry Bromiey offered 
prayer. The Rev. Canon Babington, Rev. E. 
Paxton Hood, M. Curnock, R. Vaughan Price, 
M.A., and R. Hamilton, though unable to at- 
tend the meeting expressed their, warm 
interest in its objects. 

CoLoNEL Srevens in his opening address 
stated that the object of the meeting was not 
political. A mistaken impression of this kind 
had prevented some persons from co-operation 
| with the Soci ty. Personally he was deeply 
convinced of the necessity of such an institu- 
tion, for all might be assured of this, that 
heathen people could not be ruled by the 
mild laws of christianity. He had abundant 
proof of this in the mutiny of India, when 
he had to sleep with a six pounder on either 
side of his bed. Some persons spoke in igno- 
rance of the noble nature of the savage but 
|he knew the malignity and ferocity of that 
|nature. General Napier was a great warrior 
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but he had a henrt tender as that of a woman. 
He would have gladly ruled by law but he 
soon found it impossible. Slavery existed in 
Scinde, and for the smallest cause of offence, 
the masters would cut off the nose or head 
of the slave ; if a woman was found reading she 
was hung just with the sameindifference that a 
cook in the kitchen would cut off the head of 
a chicken. People in this country had no 
idea of the difficulties of military men in the 


enforcement of discipline. They had to do} 
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He (Dr. Tomkins) had spent an evening with 
the great African traveller just before he left 
England, as it appeared, for the last time. 
Hours passed quickly as they talked together 
of the destinies of the sable race. Dr. Living- 
stone said, the vitality of the negro is so great 
that for good or for evil he must become one 
of the great factors of humanity; and mark, 


he added, he is open to kindness. He whoata 


| single stroke could have smitten down all His 


foes, came with wondrous words of truth and 


with some of the worst and most desperate| grace. His love and kindness toward man 
characters. He (Colonel Stevens) knew] appeared in all he did. 


what English soldiers were when let loose, 
and he supposed that human nature was the 
same in African troops—nothing but the cat 
and the trinngle would keep them under 


lash 
He should like to see religion 


The natives of India dreaded the moré 


than hanging. 


introduced amongst his own men if he knew 


how it could be done. They must have the 


gospel and education amongst the negroes, 


or the terror of the sword. Multitudes of 


people in this country he was certain would 


help to educate the Freed-men, who would 


do nothing at the same time to undermine} 


The gallant Col 


his remarks by extracts from the life of Gene- 


social order. nel illustrated 
ral Napier. 

Dr. TomMKINS said he concurred with 
sentiment expressed so forcibly from the chair, 
that all 
ed at the 


human nature was the same the 


world over, more or less 





same 


the | 


He (Dr. T.) did not wish to under-estimate 
difficulties had to govern 
millions of untutored tribes. No doubt the 


Before us was a work of 


the of men who 
task was onerous. 
| still greater responsibility. We have to appeal 
on behalf of four millions in America, a hun- 
dred thousand in Canada, nearly half a million 
in Jamaica, and untold millions in other parts 
of the globe. Emancipation was to be traced 
to the hand of God. 


ginia said truly that neither the North nor the 


Governor Wise, of Vir- 


South would have liberated the slaves but for 
the Higher Power. Much had been done for 
the freed-men and much more remained to be 
done. He, (Dr. Tomkins,) had witnessed the 
opening of the bales of clothing provided by 
amidst the almost naked 


British kindness, 


fugitives from slavery in the Southern States, 











time by surrounding circumstances 

In this instance large masses were throw: 
on our care in a condition of all others re 
quirit guidance and aid We have a mo- 
mentous practical problem tosolve. What can 
we do with the negro? He (Dr. T.) discussed 


thi he 


deepest 


Ss great matter with one whose name 


could not pronounce but with the 


Sprung from the sons of toil, early 
sible 


1 


emotion. 


trained to read the ‘‘ big Ha’ I ” endowed 


with the genius of discovery, and possessing | 


the unflinching courage and indomitable 


severance needful for his work, Dr. Livine- 


sTONE had left an example that in itself would | 


be a treasure to the land of his birth. 
noble for a man to die for his country, surely 
it was still more noble to die in the wider 


service of humanity and for the cause of God. 


per- | 


If it was | 


| He knew therefore the value of the boon. It 
| was a relief to his mind after pleading this 
cause now for four years, to come to the con- 


tl 


ght be safely left to the zeal and care of 


‘lusion that for the present at least much 


mi 
il 


our American brethren. The gift of one 
million of dollars in cash by Mr. Peabody and 
the further munificent donation of a second 


million in bonds must surely, in addition to 
ther sources of help, greatly relieve the pres- 
sure in relation to the freed-men in the 
Southern States. 
He now turned to those who lay nearer and 
yet unhappily had been treated as almost out 
| of the pale of practical kindness altogether. 
The claim of Canada was one of the strongest 
that The 


there had been formed by the fugitives who 


could be presented. settlements 


}came by the underground railway, of which 
| Levi Coffin (Simeon of Uncle Tom’s Cabin) 
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was chairman, they were landed penniless— | 
half naked, and shorn of everything that they 
needed in a strange place and colder climate, | 
but they had cleared their own land, built 
modest cottages, provided school houses, 
and a} 


more loyal industrious people did not exist 


trained teachers and preachers, 


under the British sceptre. But to meet the 
emergency caused by accession to their num- 
bers by emancipation in the South, they 
needed and most surely they deserved help. 
It will be very hard if they should ask for 
this in vain. The opinions respecting Jamaica 
were diversified, but nothing could be plainer | 
than the duty of christian philanthropists in 
that Island. 
teacher, andI will give land and build a 
school.’’ Mr. Craft | 
has a similar appeal to make, and Mrs. Moseley 


Mr. Plummer says, ‘‘send me a | 
Mr. Holt says the same. 
presents a case so touching and so urgent, that | 


full 


The work would so extend if fairly 


it should meet with an instant and 
response. 
entered upon, and its influence would be as 
Dr. 


Tomkins shewed the practical action of the 


leaven in the three measures of meal. 


Society, and closed with an earnest appeal. 
The Kev. J. B. Fiaais, M.A., expressed his 
most cordial sympathy with the objects of the 
Society. Our duty to the negro race was 
manifest. 


anthropy another. However firmly the rein 


of government might be held, the heart of} 
philanthropy should glow with generous and } 


warm compassion. He sincerely and ear- 
nestly hoped that christian people in this 
country would rise to the great opportunity. 
How would the heart of Wilberforce and his 
co-workers have been gladdened with the 
emancipation of these dusky millions. Our 
hearts bounded with joy when their fetters were 
broken; but we had too much lost sight ofthe 
We have 


succeeded to the rich and ripe inheritance for 


duty their new condition imposed. 


which they toiled, wept and long waited; let 
us not be unfaithful to our trust. Never was 
a heavier load laid on the heart of the true 
philanthropist than in this work of raising the 
freed-men ; it will not crush that heart, with 
the help of God, 


Sailing in the dark through 


ihe Straits of Babel Mandel (the Strait of 


Tears) a christian Missionary felt alarmed 
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| Society there appeared 


Government was one thing—Phil- | 
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for the safety of the vessel; a huge rock ap- 
peared right ahead, and though the captain 
seemed to be unmoved, the missionary lands- 
man was so agitated that he said to the 
helmsman “Do you not see that rock?” 
‘** Yes,” replied the man at the wheel, ‘I see it, 
we are going to sail through it.” As the ship 
neared the rock, the fissure was more dis- 
tinctly seen, and the light of day broke upon 
the placid waters as they glided safely through. 
So he trusted it would be with this good ship, 
the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid 
Society. 

The Rev. J. WILKINs offered a few words of 
sympathy in support of the series of resolutions 
adopted unanimously by the meeting. 

Dr. WavDpDINGTON tendered to Mr. Figgis 
his warmest thanks for the words of encourage- 


| ment and support he had sv kindly expressed. 


It so happened that just in the track of this 


at this time an 
immense rock of immobility and settled in- 
difference on the part of some from whom 
they might have expected the most energetic 
support. There was no breeze of opposition, 
but some at the very moment when the true 
nature of the work began to unfold itself 
began to say, what need is there for effort ? 
He (Dr. Waddington) in answering briefly 
that question would refer to two classes before 
their attention. He would begin with that 
of what might be deemed the unworthy, or 
rather the worthless. In Jamaica there were 
large patches of semi-barbarism practically 
uncared for by any description of Christian 
workers. There were hordes of people of 
heathen origin, with all the traditions of an 
idle 


their natural passions and propensities, with 


and bewildering superstition, left to 


evil examples continually before them, and 
to influences of the most debasing character. 
Why should we wonder that the dark places 
of full of the of 


cruelty? Could any oth rresult be anticipa- 


the earth are habitations 


ted? What if in the family of the most 
refined, intelligent, honourable person in that 
assembly, a youth should be led astray by 
vicious companions, leave home, and become 
the companion of the vilest persons ; would not 
his character be degraded? Might not those 
| who had felt for him the strongest affection, 
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shrink from association with him and be 
ashamed even of his name? Now the neg- 
lect of some parts of Jamaica was almost 
without a parallel. Hence, in those districts 
the freed-men had sunk far lower than the 
slaves in the Southern States of America. | 
But what then ? 


light has been poured on 


Is this a reason that when 
these 
people they are to be abandoned to further 


wretched 
degradation? In times past, we had faith 
and christian patience to seek the restoration 
of cannibals, and the deeper their misery, 
the more intent we were in our efforts to raise | 
them. The grand source of danger was in an 
indolent passivity that prevented a real un- 
Some 


derstanding of the case. said, ** leave 


them to the government.” But no govern- 


ment onearth could touch them, without th 


agency of a voluntary disinterested agent 


could « 


Others said, “‘let them wait until the 





such as christian compassion : val] 
forth. 
natural resources of the Island are developed.” 
But the truth was, that the ter the c 


grea ym- 


mercial prosperity of planters and traders, 


the wider would be the gulf between them 
and the neglected class. He (Dr. Waddington 
should have retired from the work but for the 


growing conviction that it would be dis! 


ynor- 
able and perilous to leave matters as they 


now stood. Providence had raised up at a 
time when the missionary spirit was said to 
be on the decline, agents just suited to this 
pioneer service; they had an earnest and 
proof in this, that with patience and fidelity, 


The Freep-Mawn was begining to be 


amore important work wi open before 
them. 
welcomed in America, Canada, Jamaica, and 
other places as a guide, a protector, and 
friend. The freed-men began to see that it 
might become an independent organ of public 
opinion in their common cause. 
point, if men of christian spirit should be 
raised up to look fairly into the case, and to 
act with promptitude and vigour, a great 
work would be accomplished. 

Mrs. Moseley and her christian sisters were 
the leaders not of a forlorn hope, but of a 
sacred army, whose weapons would prove 
far more effective than those of the rifle or the 
sword. British force without instruction and 


religion, according to the clear logic of the 
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chairman, could only lead to extermination, 
but in this course they would gaina victory 
of truth, righteousness, peace, and charity, 
the blessed effect of which would remain for 
ever. 

The Rev. W. H. Jones greatly interested 
the audience in his account of the origin of 
The freed-men 
In the Southern 
the 

of 


the Canadian settlements. 
he said were intensely loyal. 


States he had led a procession with 


British flag to commemorate the First 


August. When children were presented to 
him for baptism, in answer to the question, 
‘‘what is the name of the child?” It was 


common for mothers to reply with enthusiasm, 


‘ Queen Victoria.”” When there was a rumour 


that America might enter into war with Great 
Britain, the blacks troops said they would 
lay d 


provide in Canada teachers for Jamaica. 


nstant own theirarms. They hoped to 


Mr. Jones gave a lecture at the Pavilion im 


+} 
toe 


evening, which was well attended. 
A considerable number of ladies met Mrs. 
Mrs. 


t+ 


Tomkins, 
the Con 


ments to promote 


Moseley, and Mrs. Craft, in 


m Room, to enter into arrange- 


the Bazaar. 


CHIEF JUSTICE CHASE ON VOLUNTARY 
CO-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT. 


The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States has been recently elected 
President of the American Freed-Men’s Union 
Commission. In answer to the application 
made to him, the Chief Justice said: 

**T certainly should not accept this post, 
which adds serious duties and responsibilities 
to those with which I am charged, did I not 
feel a profound conviction of the importance 
of promoting in every right and practicable 
way the moral, religious, and educational 
improvement of our emancipated country- 
men; and this, not by officious and intrusive 
interference with matters which belong more 
| immediately to themselves and to the people 
among whom they live, but by cordial and 
active co-operation with patriotic and chris- 
tian men and women of the Southern States. 

I accept it because I understand the Com- 
mission to have undertaken just such a work 
in just such a way as I have described, and 
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because I am sure that no work can more 
efficiently promote the permanent welfare of 
those States and of the whole country. The 
peace and prosperity of all can in no way be 
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so certainly and so thoroughly secured as by 


complete recognition of rights and cordial 
interchange of benefits. 
patriotism, South and North, to remove, as 
speedily as possible, every cause and every 
sentiment of distrust and alienation.” 

Ata meeting held in Baltimore the Chief 
Justice uttered the following noble sentiments: 

“Tt has always seemed to me the part of 
true statesmanship to connect, as far as prac- 
ticable, the work of the government with the 
voluntary action of the people, and one of the 
most interesting features of this work is the 
fact that that idea is realized in it. The 
people throughout the country act voluntarily 
in their associations. You have come here 
to-night as men and women inspired in a 
great public work, and you actin co-operation 
with the government in acting in its sphere 
with energy, efficiency, and I trust with the 
best results. There is, then, a high propriety, 
as it seems to me, that those of us who have 
taken 
should continue to take part in it, and I see 


work in the beginning, 


part in this 


nothing inconsistent in any relation which 
any person can hold to the government with 
taking an active part in this work ; and I wish 
to say here, and now, once and for all, that 
all who wish to comment and censure, may 
comment and censure; that when I find my- 
self in any position incompatible with labour 
for the poor, the needy, and the oppressed, 
What are 


We are endeavouring to carry 


that position shall not hold me. 
we doing? 
forward a work begun by the government, 
and which is mainly under the charge of the 
government. We are endeavouring to carry 
the blessings of education to every person in 
the South who desires to receive them. Our 
labours are particularly directed to the edu- 
cation of our emancipated countrymen—they 
What will be the re- 


sult if this work goes on upheld by the strong 


who need it the most. 


arm and cheered by the warm aspirations of 
Education will be dif- 
fused through all the South, and every man 


@ generous people? 


who has a part to perform in the labour of 


It is the part of| 
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the South will be made twice the man he was 
before. - Is there any harm in that? Is there 
| not a great good in it? Is not the educated 
labourer, the skilled labourer, twice, thrice, 
and even ten times as valuable to the com- 
munity as the uneducated and unskilled? If 


education can be diffused throughout those 


| masses—and with education go the purer and 


holier lights of religion—is it not certain that 
peace and prosperity, with all their blessings, 
will come upon that land? Then let us go 
on with this work.” 

Here, as it seems to us, is an example 


worthy of the peerage of Great Britain. When 


}we have suggested from time to time the 


| practical course of action for Jamaica, we 


have met with the 


been common excuse 
for inaction,—“ the Government must do it,’ 
‘*the Government must send out a commission 
to report on the distress of the people at 
Morant Bay,” ‘the Government must com- 
pensate the people who are innocent,” ‘the 
Government must bring in a bill for the better 
education of the people.” 

We greatly prefer the true statesmanship 
indicated by Chief Justice Chase. Govern. 
ment is comparatively powerless without the 
hearty co-operation of the earnest friends of 
humanity. 


The 


would be amazingly strengthened if a “few 


hands of the Governor of Jamaica 
noble” would devote themselves to the work 
of reclaiming some of the more neglected 
districts, taking up one position after another. 
We have in the aristocracy many whose kind- 
They 
only need to see the work required in the 


ness is as unbounded as their wealth. 
true light. It would be a pleasure to more 
than one that we could name to say, “‘I ac- 
cept 


this challenge from Mr. Plummer in 


Jamaica. Here is my cheque for the best 
teacher you can find ; let him go out at once.” 
The example would be followed, and the real 
work might fairly begin. But how is this to 
be done? Circulars, appeals, come as thickly 
They 


cannot all be examined and fairly weighed. 


as the leaves of autumn by every post. 


We respectfully submit that our noble friends 
who have given their sanction to the cause 


might with great advantage write personally 


to the distinguished families of the land, sub- 
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mitting for their careful consideration this | 
new idea of statesmanship, enunciated by the 
head of the Supreme Court at Washington; 
we trust we shall be excused if we add the sug- 
gestion that the sooner action is taken the 
better. 


THE CLAIM OF OUR OWN PEOPLE. 
In the work of aiding the freed-men we do 
not wish to forget any part of the field, nor yet 
to under-rate the claims of any who require 
But we feel that the 
case now clearly presented as one of the most 


help or co-operation. 


hopeful interest, is that which should have 
special, though by no means exclusive atten- 
We believe in 


the concurrence of the truest 


tion. this view we shall have 
friends to the 
object. For four years we have pleaded the 
cause of the freed-men of America earnestly, 
and as we have abundant proof not without 
cheering measure of success. 
the field and the seriousness of the crisis for 
the time naturally threw other sections of 
freedom into the shade. 
able. of 


liberated might have produced despair which 


This was unavoid- 


Neglect the millions suddenly 


would have led to social convulsion. It was 
our duty therefore to forget everything but 
the momentous pressure, and try to meet it. 
It was the privilege of our Society to open the 
way for Dr. Storrs and Levi Coffin in many 
quarters and especially to bring the case before 
the committee of the Congregational Union, 
and then before the Annual Assembly, so as 
to secure a simultaneous collection throughout 
the country. Mr. Curwen, one of our com- 
mittee, prepared and circulated a special 
appeal to supply to the ministers the facts 
which they brought before their several con- 
gregations. We do not overlook the active 
service of our American brethren, but they 


know well that the 


apparently insuperable 
obstacles to their progress we were permitted 
to remove. 

We now feel that we are more at liberty to 
look to the freed-men in our own colonies. 
The more thoughtful and considerate of our 
American friends not only justify our course 


in this respect, but they tell us plainly that 


the state of the negroes in many parts of 


Jamaica since emancipation, is worse than was 
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The vastness of | 
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the condition of the slaves in the Southern 
States. We believe that after a recent report 
made by an American visitor of the misery 
existing in Morant Bay, that the friends of the 
freed-men in the United States are of opinion 
for the 


would be to leave those districtsto their chronic 


that the worst thing entire cause 
deterioration. They would rather subscribe 
themselves to help the freed-men in Jamaica, 
than receive our contributions at the expense 
of those who have a more direct claim on our 
own attention. They expect us in this work 
to be consistent, and to exercise common 
sense. They point to Jamaica as a stumbling 
block in the course of freedom, and the shame 
of Great Britain, especially after the dis- 
closures made by the Royal Commission. 
America is sending teachers to the wretched 
parts of the Island, which should have our 
first care, whilst we hesitate. 

To ignore Canada at this juncture would be 
still more anomalous. See how the case stands. 
Thousands of destitute freed-men fled in help- 
less destitution to their kindred across the 
frontier, and families long sundered became 
united by arrivals of these fragmental parties. 
But because they trod British soil they passed 


The 


for their relief would have been 


beyond the pale of British sympathy. 
help sent 


available in the United States, but it was 
not to be given if they crossed the Niagara 
river. The freed-men of Canada say we will 


care for these long-lost outcasts, find them 
clothing, food, employment, and shelter; but 
a little pecuniary help just now in funds for 
education would be invaluable, and the return 
in a few years would be a hundredfold. There 
is no need to argue the case, or to offer words 
imploring sympathy; all that is necessary is 
to look at the matter in the light of christian 
equity, and of national honour. If we want 
a barrier stronger than ships and forts against 
the wild and desperate Fenians, let us act a 
fraternal, manly, and generous part toward 
these loyal freed-men on the British Frontier. 
Now this is our aim, we shall pursue it steadily ; 
we can trust the justice and the benevolence 


We 
have only to remind them that promptitude 


of our countrymen, to meet the claim. 


will enhance the value of their help in an in- 


| calculable degree. We may say the same 
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with respect to the British Protectorate on 
the Cape Coast. A present contribution in 
money for the Bazaar fund we can ask freely, 
yet respectfully, for we are sure that when 
rightly understood this is a case in which 


«England expects every man to do his duty.” 





THE WORK IN AMERICA. 

Our American friends are really doing a 
great work, and they proceed with system, 
rigour and perseverance truly admirable. It is 
their aim evidently to plant schools firmly in 
every district in the South and to sustain 
them thoroughly. They are not content with 
@ mere passing excitement, the hasty run ofa 
philanthropic commission, temporary help, 
and finally abandonment, but they take hold 
of the work with “both hands earnestly.” 
The results correspond with the course pur- 
the 
part of the freedmen has been met and fostered. 


sued. The first desire for education on 


Take a few items from the report of the West- 
ern Freed-men’s Aid Commission. 

KENTUCKY. 
teachers under 
We 


teachers, 


Last year there were bnt si 


commission in the 


State of Kentucky. 


State twenty-on 


now have in the , 
located as fullows; One at Covington; nine 
at Lexington; one at two at 
Danville ; 


Louisville. 


Richmond ; 
one at Winchester and seven at 
Two are to be sent this month to 
Columbus, and one to Greensburg. 

Chaplain F. 
Education for the State, of the staff of General 
Davis, earnestly appeals to us to commission 
and assist in supporting teachers for other 
important places, where suitable buildings 
can be secured, and large schools gathered. 

The number of teachers in Kentucky ought 
to be doubled at once. 

TENNESSEE. 

The Fisk School at Nashville, under the 
superintendence of Professor John Ogden, an 
educator of rare ability and large experience, 
has been thoroughly graded, and a regular 
course of study has been adopted for each 
department. A standard of deportment and 
recitation has been attained; which is sur- 
prising, when we consider that most of the 
eight hundred children enrolled have so re- 


cently been brought under school instruction. | 
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About Nashville as a centre, schools have 
been established at Gallatin, Shelbyville, 
Florence, Tullahoma, Franklin and Clarks- 
ville. , 

At Memphis, in January, the Lincoln Cha- 
pel, a large new school house, built by the 
American Missionary Association, capable of 
accommodating four hundred pupils, was 
opened; so that with the Phoenix school, 
built by General Fisk immediately after the 
riot, our accommodations were ample for eight 
hundred pupils. Yet so great has been the 
rush of new scholars since the re-organization 
of the schools under the management of Joseph 
H. Barnu 
hall has been rented for owr use by the Freed- 
Still there are one thousand 
children in Memphis that are unprovided for. 


n, the present Superintendent, that a 
men’s Bureau. 


Sommerville is our only outpost from Mem- 
phis, but others ought to be established. 

The Howard school, at Chattanooga, is in 
excellent condition, under the management of 
E. 


teachers. 


Rev. O. Tade, assisted by four female 
A teacher has just been sent to 

Jonesboro, East Tennessee, and preparations 

are being made for a school at Greenville. 

The total number bearing our commissions 
in Tennessee is fifty-four. 

The Rev. D. Burt, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, of the staff of Gen. Wm. Carlin, is un- 
tiring in his efforts to advance the educational 
interests of the Freed-men; and could we fill 
all his orders for teachers, a school would soon 
be established in every village in Tennessee. 


Major-General Swain, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Alabama, says, in regard to schools, 
‘Too much cannot be said of the desire to 
learn among the people. Everywhere a re- 
ciprocity of interest dictates facilities for 
education, and private and plantation schools 
are supplementing, and perhaps exceed, the 
more conspicuous efforts. From time to time, 
and where they could be useful, coloured men 
have been employed, usually as assistants, 
with a view of raising up teachers from their 
own race to perpetuate the work among the 


freed-men.” 


| Printed by Artiss ANDREws, of No. 7, Duke 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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THE VACCINE POISON. 





TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DERBY, 
My Lonp,—I was present on the memorable occasion wheti Mr. Bruce moved the third 


reading of that most terrible measure, the Compulsory Vaccination Act, in the House of 


Commons, about six weeks before the downfall of the late Administration. I think it right, 
my to inform your Lordship of what occurred on that occasion. 
Mr. Bruce o the discussion by making various statistical statements about vacci- 


| nation; but the House appeased fo me to be somewhat im the mood of the French Conven- 


tion after a speech by Robespierre—a sort of sullen and undecided temper. Sir Robert 
Peel * was the only gentleman who spoke at length on the quéstion, and he argued that-the 
miserable pittance of one penny to medical practitioners for performing the operation was 
an absurdity. Certainly, my Lord, if vaccination twere frye, he most undoubtedly would 
have been quite right. When Mr. Bruce saw the temper of the House, he then stated that 
the only opposition to the Bill proceeded from a PRIvATB FIRM in London, by which he no 
doubt meant Mr. Morison’s, of the British College of Health, in the Euston Road. Now, 
my Lord, I deem it proper to go a little into this matter. Mr. Morison, in 1825, published 
his Hygeian System of Medicine, which ascribes ai our disease’ to an imptrity of the blood, 
It is, therefore, matter of no surprise that he should protest against a measure like vacci- 
nation, that goes directly to poison the blood! Ever since 1825 the Society of Hygeista 
have loudly protested against vaccination, and the British College of Health, on the occa- 
sion referred to by Mr. Bruce, did certainly exert themselves most laudably, I humbly 
submit, by way of petitions to the House of Commons. I saw the members of this borough, 
Messrs, Lewis and Chambers, and explained to them the dangers of the measure, Both 
those gentlemen acknowledged the importance of the question, but said they were totally 
uninformed on the, point, and so, they believed, were the House of Commons, Several 
members of the House then proposed a reference toa select committee, which Mr. Bruce 
acceded to on the understanding that the principle of compulsion should be admitted, and 
in that way the Bill left the House of Commons. Of course I cannot say what Mr. Bruce’s 
means of knowledge may be, but I never in my life beheld any man so exeited when he 
saw that the House did not at once embrace his views on the question. It may be that Mr. 
Bruce is a strong partisan for vaccination. But I would suggest to your Lordship how easy 
it is for any person on such a question to form an erroneous judgment ; and surely the whole 
nation should not be doomed to such a terrible and radical operation as vaccination without 
it is perfectly certain that such operation is correct and for the good of the community, 

My Lord, I think that on such a question as this, the greatest good faith should be 
preserved. If vaccination be true, I am perfectly ready to close my doors, and to admit 
the fallacy of the Hygeian system. In short, my Lord, I stake everything on the ques- 
tion! As it is, I fervently hope that the present Government will insist upon a full inquiry 
into the merits ot demerits of vaccination, and that the evidence of the thousands who 
have suffered from vaccination may be heard by Parliament. The fact is, my Lord, that 
vaccination has been taken by the public as an admitted truth, and therefore no discussion 
has arisen on the question, and that the evils proceeding from it have been ascribed to 
Providence, &c. 

My Lord, I look upon vaccination as a direct poisoner of the blood, creating all kinds 
of disease, according to the quality of the virus. It has been clearly established and 
admitted by the medical school in Paris that forty-six children were infected with a loath- 
some complaint through vaccination. In our own country I have it upon good authority 
that the general ory is—‘“ My child was well till vaccinated.” 

I would also call your Lordship’s attention to the pamphlet published by Dr. Collins, 
of London. He was Public Vaccinator for twenty years in the parish of St. Pancras, and 
he gives a terrible account of his experience as Public Vaccinator. I submit thatas Public 
Vaccinator he was well able to come to'a sound conclusion on the point, as during twenty 
years he would see the effect produced on the poor that came to be vaccinated—an advantage 
which a private vaceinator would not have. 

The immortal bard has so truly described, in his play of ‘‘ Hamlet,” the effeet of all 
poisons entering the stoop, that I cannot refrain frem placing the lines before your Lord- 
ship, being so applicable to vaccination :-— 

* The leprous distilment, whose effect 
Holds such an evmity with blood of man, 
That, swift as quicksilver, it 
nae ae body ; 


tek 2 

The thin and whalesome , 
Most lazar-tike, with vile and heathsome crust, 
All my smooth body.” 


* The late Sir Robert Peel contended that compulsory vaccination was against the odnstitution of tha 
eountry, and that he never would give his sanction to ft, 


We then, my Lord, Mr. Whiddon's case, of 12, Leighton Road, Kentish 


bécoming lepers!’ The other four, Nor vaccinated, did well through the ‘small-pox: and 
measles. 5 

Your Lordship will ‘bear in mind that compulsory vaccination took place in 1856, and 
re-vaccination in 1863. These dates would be important as regards the excess in the 
mortality during the last ten years, 

I hereby predict that the withdrawal of the Compulsory Vaccination Bill, as it was 
about passing the House of Commons, will send your Lordship’s name to a: glorious 
immortality, for you will have saved this country and the world from disease and death ! 
We all know, my Lord, that you are descended from a long line of noble ancestors, but 
still I venture to say that this ONE act of your Lordship will be the most glorious of all, 
for which thousands yet unborn will have to thank and praise you, 

In conclusion, my Lord, I am satisfied that if Parliament will go into the merits of 
the question, there will be thousands not only in this country, but from every part of the 
world, who will bear out that vaccination is a poisoner of the blood, and, therefore, a death 
or disease-producing operation. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your most obedient Servant, 
JOHN MORISON, 


London, November, 1866, British College of Health, Euston Road. 





ANOTHER LETTER FROM MR. MORISON TO LORD DERBY 
ON THE VACCINE POISON, 


My Loxp,—I make no doubt that, as with bleeding forty years ago, so it will be with 
vaccination. Forty years ago doctors used to bleed for everything, until James Morison, 
the Hygeist, proved, by his works and practice, the injurious character of it, since the 

rinciple of life was in the blood. We are now coolly told it was all a mistake with 
leeding! I say so it will be with vaccination. When all the harm has been done we 
shall find doctors confessing, as they now do with bleeding, that they were wrong in 
vaccinating. 

I contend that by vaccination the blood is poisoned more or less, according to the 
character of the vaccine poison; but mark how the public are deceived on the question, 
I write advisedly. A child dies of small-pox, in other words a fever, who had not been 
vaccinated. Up starts a doctor and tells the public that if it had been vaccinated it would 
not have died, although it is notorious that many are every day dying from vaccination, 
and others from small-pox who had been vaccinated. Is not small-pox a fever, and an 
effort of nature to throw off the impurities of the body? And is not the blood the suffer- 
ing principle in every case of fever? Doctors might as well vaccinate for scarlet fever, or, 
in fact, any other complaint, as for small-pox. Therefore, the whole affair resolves itself 
into this—Is the Hygeian system of James Morison, the Hygeist, true or not? If, as he 
says, the principle of life be in the blood, and that diseases arise from its impurity, then 
vaccination must be convicted as a disease or death-producing operation. If the blood be 
AS NOTHING in the body, and that it may be ATTACKED WITH IMPUNITY, then 
you may go on vaccinating, and then you overthow the system of the Hygeist—not till then. 

Vaccination must be looked upon as a direct poisoner of the blood. The rising genera- 
tion and the premature deaths do not say much for vaccination. From the Laneet of the 
15th December (page 681), I see that thirty more children have been infected with a loath- 
some disease from vaccination. 

A Jew at Glasgow has been fined five shillings for not having his child vaccinated. 
He said it was against his religion. Now, when we consider what a deep-thinking people 
they are, I think, my Lord, this is entitled to creat consiperation. As to statistics of 
small-pox, the proportion of vaccinated patients in the Small-Pox Hospital has been for 
some years past more than eighty per cent.; and Dr. Letheby, who inquired into the 
particulars of cases of small-pox occurring in London in the epidemic of 1859, found 
that of ninety-three cases, sixty-six were after vaccination, and that of thirty-four deaths 
twenty-one were those of vaccinated persons. I protest, my Lord, against evidence of 
individual witnesses giving their statistics of small-pox in coroners’ courts, as there is no 
mode of testing their accuracy, and therefore they grossly mislead the public. 

In conclusion, I have only to inform your Lordship that the principles of the Hygeian 
system, published in 1825, are the same which are now insisted upon. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 

JOHN MORISON, 
London, January 1, 1867. British Oollege of Health, Euston Road. 


P.S.—Hygeists can make no difference between the treatment of the fever of small- 
pox and that of any other fever. All must be treated by active and proper vegetable 
purgation, by which mode alone can the system be cleared of its impurities, and by which 
alone can small-pox or any other fever be rendered harmless! ! ! 


Out of his eight children the four that were vaccinated shffered dreadfully, two of them 
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Tn the Press, and will be shortly Published in Royal 8vo. 


The Institutes of the Roman Law, Part L 


Containing the Sources of the Roman Law from the earliest period till the decline of the 
Western Empire, by Frederick Tomkins, Esq., M.A., D.O.L., Barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s 
Inn. London: Butterworth, Law Publishers to the Qneen’s most excellent Majesty. 


ALBANY PANTECHNICON, 
1, ALBANY STREBT, REGENI’S PARK. 


These extensive warehouses are fitted exclusively for storing Furniture, Picturés, Plate, 
Carriages, Wine, and valuable property of all kinds in separate compartments, the whole 
well ventilated, dry, and warm. Safely guaranteed. Charges moderate, Estimates free. 


MARMADUKE MATTHEWS, Proprietor. 
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Now Publishing in Royal 16mo., 64 pp., 1s., 


“JEWELS IN EBONY.” 
Containing incidents in the life of “ Sojourner Truth,” the Rev. W. H. Jones, 
William Craft, Bishop Crowther, &c., by-Dr: Fred. Tomkins ; and of Toussaint 

L’Ouverture, by Mrs. Childs, of the United States. 
British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 102, Fleet Street, B.C. 
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JOSEPH WOODIN, Esq., Anerley, Surrey Me ior iinet 
JOHN HART ESTCOURT, Esgq., 8, Finch Lane, London, E.C. } ee 


BANKERS—EAST LONDON BANK LIMITED, Cornhill, E.C. 
OFFICES—8, FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the earnestness of the coloured 
population, was the origination, in August, 1865, of an Agricultural and 
Commercial Association, at Black River, in St. Elizabeth Parish, Corn- 
wall County, for the exportation of produce, and the importation of goods. 
(See article in Good Words for October, 1866, by J. M. Ludlow, Esq., 
page 72.) 

European Capital is however required, and this Company has been 
formed for the purpose of collecting in and exporting from Jamaica, the 
produc e of the small freeholders, and importing British and other goods 
into the Island, and the sale thereof respectively. 

The Company will receive consignments of every kind ot produce, 
and execute orders for goods, whether for members of the Company or 
others, and will purchase such small lots ef produce as may not be large 
enough for separate consignments. 

The prince ipal staples of the Island consist of Coffe .e, Ginger, Pimento, 
Logwood, Sugar, and Cotton, all articles commanding a ready sale in 


the British Marke ot. 
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DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

Ist. Out of gross profits, £6 per cent will be appropriated for 
interest on paid-up Capital. 

2nd. One-third of net profits amongst Shareholders, as profits 
on paid-up capital; and the remainder amongst Shareholders, 
consigning produce to the Company, or purchasing goods from or 
through it, in proportion to the amount of their respective con- 
sienments or sales, orders or purchases. 


It is hoped that the Company will afford a most valuable medium for 
introducing improved implements, machinery and methods of agriculture 
into the Island, and that whilst the Company is helping those who are 

already helping themselves, there is the fairest prospect of a steady and 
remunerative business. 

Further information may be obtained of J. H.Estcourt, Esq., Managing 
Director, at the Offices of the Company, where Prospectuses may be 
obtained, and the Articles of Association inspected. 
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